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ABSTRACT 

To determine if the career needs of undergraduate 
students entering a teacher preparation program would be similar to 
the needs expressed by experienced teachers on the Minnesota 
Importance Questionnaire (HIP), the responses of 100 undergraduate 
elementary education students at Michigan State University were 
compared to those of 178 career teachers engaged in graduate studies 
at the University of Minnesota. Twenty-five scales adapted from the 
MIP were represented by 100 items which the respondents ranked on a 
one-to-five point Likert scale. Analysis of the responses showed that 
a) the undergraduate group had signif icantJ^y lower career needs in 
the areas of advancement, compensation, recognition, supervision, and 
work accomplishment; b) the mean differences between the two groups 
were not significantly different for 15 of the 25 scales; c) both 
groups indicated that creativity, cooperation, dedication of 
teachers, and overall job satisfaction were their most important 
career needs; and d) both groups agreed that work accomplishment 
(amount of paper work) , st^ructure, recognition, and advancement were 
low priority career needs. Findings of this study suggest that a) 
more flexible staffing schedules would increase job satisfaction for 
teachers; b) schools of education must present a more realistic viev 
of the teaching profession and make stronger efforts to attract males 
to the profession; and c) studies need to be conducted that relate 
satisfaction of teachers to their measured effectiveness. (The report 
includes 10 statistical tables and a copy of the survey 
questionnaire. ) (HMO) 
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CHAPTER I 
THE PROBLEM 
Background of the Study 

The literature on education, both popular and professional, presents 
an increasing number of articles which attack the quality of American public 
education. Suggestions for ways to iiirprove the learning opportunities for 
children include: extension of the curriculum into different subject areas, 
more flexible arrangement of school hours and programs, more individual at- 
tention to students, more media and materials. Increased demands are placed 
on teachers in each of these solutions. Little attention is given to the rinsing 
pressures on the primary facilitator of the learning process, the teacher. 
The sincere efforts of the public, scliool officials and the efforts of the 
teachers themselves to raise the educational opportunities of children may be 
negated if the working conditions for teachers are not an important consideration 
in the planning for changes in education. 

Since the early studies of worker morale in the 1920* s, attention has been 
given to the effect of morale on productivity. In more recent years there is 
recognition that society collectively wants to satisfy the vorkcr^s personal 
needs apart from the effect his morale may have on his productivity when 
satisfaction do<:»s not interfere with the accomplishment of the task. 

In the spring of 1972, a study surveyed a group of 178 experienced 

I 

elementary school teachers c-about their attitudes toward their teaching careers. 

Of the o r ijunnl 20 8 Master of Arts degree students in Elementary Education at 

^Shcil-J rity.gcrnjd, Career Attitudes of Elementary School Tcac!ier»i, 
Unpublishcc^ Ooctor^il di ss< rtnt ion , Ihiiversity of Minnesota^ 1972. 
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the University of Minnesota, 86 percent returned mailed questionnaires which 
were sufficiently complete to be included in the analysi5. In addition to a 
request for demographic data, the questionnaire included a 100 item form 
(25 scales) of The Minnesota Sa tisfaction Questionnaire (MSQ) and a matching 
form of The Minnesota Importance Questionnaire (MIQ). The MSQ was employed 
to provide data about the teachers* degrees of satisfaction with their current 
or most recent elementary school teaching positions; the MIQ identified the 
levels of needs the teachers would identify in an ideal elementary school 
teaching position. 

One of the questions which arose at the conclusion of the study was 
whether career needs of undergraduate students entering a teacher preparation 
program v7ould be similar to the needs expressed by the experienced teachers 
on The Minn esota Importance Questionnaire * It was decided to conduct a pilot 
study with a small group of University of Mininesota undergraduiste students 
and a complete study of all Michigan State University students entering their 
first quarter of professional preparation, 

PILOT STUDY 

Thirty students who were accepted into a special program for elementary 
teacher preparation at the University of Minnesota were requested lo complete 
llio applicable; denioi^rnpiilc data and the MIQ section of tlie quesl i onnai re wliich 
had been mailed to Ihc experienced teachers. These students were completlnjf; 
their first week of field experience in an elementary school early in Sc?ptembcr 
1972 prior to the opening of university classes. The session was conducted 
by the experimenter and full participation was achieved. However, some 
studcnti=; found it difficult to ftclect and complete the appropriate sections. 
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and it was decided that the questionnaire should be adapted to include only 
the appropriate parts before conducting the body of the study. 

PLAN OF THE STUDY 

All students entering ED 101, Exploring Elementary Teaching, during the 
fall quarter of 1972 at Michigan State University were included in the under- 
graduate population of the study. These one hundred students were asked to 
complete the modified questionnaire during tlic second general session in the 
first week of classes. The experimenter explained the questionnaire and en- 
couraged students to complete the form thoroughly and accurately. 

Tfie undergraduate responses to the questionnaire were compared to the 
results obtained from the experienced teacher group in the 1972 study. 
Speci.ll attention was directed to the comparison of five and ten year future 
career plans and to the comparison of responses on the twenty- five scales of 
The Minnesota Importancr. Cues t i on n a ire . 

R3!:SEARCH IKSTRUMF.KTS USED 

In 1964, the Work Adjustment Project at the University of Minnesota 

2 

published Its first formulation of a theory of work adjustment. Subsequent 

research cstal)lished the validity and utility of the theory in developing 

lools for predict in;' and measuring', an individual's adjustinent io work. The* 

MSQ and MJf^, Iwo of IIjc instruments developed by the project, have hccn used 

in standard ?c/iting forms, but in 1971, Dawis and Wcitzel introduced the 

"Triple Audit", a plan for tailor fitting these instruments cO a particular 

co mpany or orf;aniK ation under study. 

Ikiwi.*;, l/cfcjuist nncl IAm'^s, ''Minnosota StMciiijs in Vocational Rehabilitation: 
A 'jficory oJ V*(^»:k Ad jusl laont" , bulletin xKlii , University oi Minnesota, 1968^ 
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Of tlio 58 possible scales for study in the "Triple Audit" form, twenty- 
five were selected as being most suitable for a study of teachers. Slight word 
changes we're made to make the language appropriate to a school setting rather 
than to industry. The scales arc listed on the following page followed by a 
representative test iienu Each of the twenty-five scales has four related 
items in th^i questionnaire, making a total of 100 items. The respondent 
rated tiie importance of each item on a one to five point Likert scale. 



SCALK 

Ability Utilization 
Dedication of Teachers 
Advancement 
Career Development 
Closure 

Compensation (Amount) 
Cooperation 

Co-vorkers (Friendliness) 

Co- workers (Performance) 
Crcativi ty 

Independence 

Individual Identity 

Organization Control 

Reco^f^ni tion 
Hcspons J bi ii ( y 
Sccuri ly 
Social Service 

Structure 

Supcrvi:sion (lluivirt P.clntlonc) 
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SAMPLE ITEM 

In my ideal teaching position, how 
important is it that... 

1. I would have the chance to do work 
that is well suited to my abilities 

2. Teachers would be dedicated to the 
education of children 

3. There would be opportunities for 
advancement in this work 

4. My work would lead to the develop- 
ment of my career 

5« I vould have the» chance to complete a 
task I started 

6. The pay would be fair for the work I do 

7. There would be cooperation between 
teachers and other staff members 

8. There would be a spirit of cooperation 
among the teachers 

9. My co-workers would work hard 

10. There would be time to try out some 
of my own ideas 

11. There would be the chance to work 
independently of others 

12. I v;ould not feel lost as an individual 
in my school system 

13. 1 would be given freedom in the ways 
and means of doing my vjork 

14. I would get full credit Sor the work I do 

15. J would Ik? rc«ponsi h'ie for plainfini; my W(irk 

16. i could feel secure ;il)OuL iho Job 

17. I could have the chance to be of service 
to others 

18. I would have ^ clear idea of what I am 
required to do 

19. My principal would work well witli his teachers 



SCALE 

Supcrvi Kiori (Technical) 
Variety 

Work Accomplishment 

Work Challenge 
Work Involvement 

General Fact. or 

The complete questionnaire is included 



SAMPLE ITEM 

20. The principal would have knowledge 
o£ curriculum and instruction 

21. There v/ould be variety in my work 

22. There would be little paper work 
I must do 

23. The work would be challenging 

24. I would have increasing interest in 
my work, the longer I held the job 

25. I would like nfy job 
in the appendix. 
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HYPOTH?:SES TO BE TESTED 
The following hypotheses, stated in null form, were tested: 

1. There arc no significant differences between the Graduate 
Teacher Group and the MSU Undergraduate Student Group in 
their five and ten year career plans. 

2. There are no significant differences between the Graduate 
Teacher Group and the MSU Undergraduate Student Group in 
their career needs expressed on the twenty- five scales 

'^he Minnesota Importance Questionnai rc > 

STATISTI CAL PROGRAMS USED 

UMST 600 (Descriptive Statistics) and UMST 620 (Chi Squares on R^iw Data 
Frequencies) as report^id in the 1972 study were used to tabulate demographic 
results for the graduate teacher group. UMiST 510 (Analysis of Variance, Eaual 
Trequencics) provided means, Hoyt Reliabilities and Standard Errors for scale 
scores on The Minnesota Importance Questionnaire . 

The questionnaire responses of the undergraduate student groups for both 
the University of Minnesota and Michigan State University were analyzed for 
descriptive data by the MSU STAT SYSTEM; PF COUNT and CISSRrACT. Hoyt Re- 
liabilities for scales of The Minnesota Impor t ance Questionnaire were obtained 
from the MSU OFFICE OF. RESEARCH CONSULTATION: FORTAP program. MIQ scale 
scoring for the Undergraduate Student Group was run on >LSU STAT SYSTEM :BAS TAT, 
and multivariate comparisons of tlio teacher and student groups were obtained 
throuijh thv JJIREMY FINN MUI.Tl VARl ANCl*: : FOKTKAN j'ROCIiAM KOR UNIVARIATE A^O 
MULTi VARJATK ANAI.YSIS OF VARIANCE AND COVARIANCE. 
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CHAPTER II 



ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 
A Description of the Graduate Teacher Group 

One hundred seventy-eight (86%) of the teacher population in this study 
returned questionnaires which were sufficiently complete to use in this study. 
A comparison of the respondents (178) and non-respondents (25) on academic 
measures of quarters attended, credits completed and grade point averages 
showed no significant differences. The high percentage of return and the lack 
of differences on academic measures made it reasonable to interpret the returned 
questionnaires as representative of the total population. 

Only 61 per cent of the teacher group reported that they are currently 
employed in elementary school teaching. Their expectations for teaching five 
and ten years from now drop to 56 per cent and 55 per cent. 

One hundred fifty- four of the respondents were women and twenty- three were 
men indicating that elementary education continues to be an area employing women 
predominantly. The age range of respondents was from under 25 years to age 59 
with 53 per cent coming in the 25 to 34 year age span. One-fourth of the group 
had taught less than five years, and one-third had taught more than ten years; 
thoy h.'ul spcnL nn ;ivoraj;c' of 3.9 years in ihcir lalosl job whothc^r 1 (. w;is in 
Lcaclunj; or in some other field. This ^roup h/id coinplcLod ;ni avcraj^c of 
twenty- two credits of a Master of Arts Degree pro^»ram v;ith a major in Jv] cinc?nr/jry 
Education at the University of Minnesota and had earned an average 3.39 GPA. 
The fact that this group of teachers sought more education speaks to a degree 
of commitment to their profession. 
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In general, t.Iic group which forms the population of this study is a select 
group of teachers, select in academic ability arid select in their interest 
in teaching. As graduate students they are viewed as representative of 
teachers v/lio pursue advanced study, usually on a part-time basis, while 
maintaining a full coinndtment to teaching, to homemaking or to other occupations. 
Table 2:01 summarized demographic information for the Graduate Teacher Group. 
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Table 2:01 

Variable Frequencies and Percentages for the Graduate Teacher Group 



Number of . 
Respondents Per Cent 



Residence 


(N 


= 177) 




1 

L 1 


Ninncapo j,i s — o u . icjux /irua 






72 


9 






il 


6 


•J • 






23 


13 


A 

H « 


TT^A 'Pm^Tn ntit"C"{HF» rtf' Minno«;nt'fi 




10 


6 


c: 

D • 






6 


3 


Sex 




(N 


= 178) 




1. 


Fema le 




154 


87 


2. 


Male 




23 




Arc 




(N 


= 177) 




1. 


Under 25 years 




7 


4 


2. 


25 - 29 




62 


35 


3. 


30 - 34 




32 


18 


A. 


35 - 39 




2 / 


ID 


5. 


40 - 44 




22 


13 


6. 


45-49 




13 


7 


7. 


50-54 




9 


5 


8. 


55 - 59 




5 


3 


9. 


60 or over 




0 


0 


Marital Status 


(N 


= 177) 




1. 


S ing le 




31 


18 


2. 


Married 




137 


77 


3. 


Widowed 




4 


2 


4. 


Separated or Divorced 




5 


3 


Location of Bachelor of Arts DeRreo 


(N 


= 177) 


41 


1. 


Univer.sity of Minnesota 




73 


2. 


Other Minnesota Institution 




54 


31 


3. 


Other USA Institution 




AS 


27 


4. 


Foreiyn 1 ns ti tuticm 




12 


1 


Total 


Number of Years Teachinj; in ElemenLary 


School?; 


(N = 175) 




1. 


Loss than ,5 years 




46 


26 


2. 


5-9 




73 


42 


3. 


10 - 14 




29 


17 


4. 


15 - 19 




13 


7 


5. 


20-24 




9 


5 


6. 


25 - 29 




5 


3 


7. 


30 or more "years 




0 


0 
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Table 2:01 (continued) 
Variable Frequencies and Percentages for the Graduate Teacher Group 



Number of 
Respondent s 



Per Cent 



Current r.raploymcnt (N = 174) 

1. Full-time elementary education personnel 106 

2. Part- time elementary education personnel 13 

3. Full-time housewife 24 

4. Full-time graduate student 2 

5. Full-time employniont other than elementary 10 

6. Part-time employment other than elementary 2 

7. Other 17 

Employment Plans for Five Years from Now (N = 165) 

1. Full-time elementary education personnel 92 

2. Part-time elementary education pertionnel ' 26 

3. Full-time housev;ifc 11 

4. Full-time graduate student 3 

5. Full-time employment other than elementary 8 

6. Pat't-tiine employment otlier than elementary 4 

7. Other 21 

Ump loymcnt Plans for Ten Years from Now (N = 165) 

1. Full-time elementary education personnel 91 

2. Part-time elementary education personnel 29 

3. Full-time housewfie 6 

4. Full-time graduate student 1 

5. Full-time employment other than elementary 11 

6. Part-time employment other than elementary 8 

7. Other 19 

If Married, Number of Chlldr&n (N = 142) 

"TT 0 45 

2. 1 - 2 66 

3. 3 or more 31 

If Married. Nxjir.ber of Children Livin?; at Home (N = 121) 

1. 0 34 

2. 1 - 2 62 

3. 3 or more 25 



61 
7 

14 
1 
6 
1, 

10 



56 
16 
7 
2 
5 
2 
13 



55 
18 
4 
1 
7 
5 
10 



32 
46 
22 



28 
51 
21 
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A DESCRIPTION OF HffiT UNDE^tGRADUATE SIDDENT GROUP 



One hundred students entering a professional elementary and special 
education teacher preparation program at Michigan State University comprised 
the student population of this study. Tills group included all of the students 
enrolled during the fall quarter of 1972 in ED 101, Exploring Elementary 
Teaching, the first required professional course in their program. 

The students represented a full range of acaderaic standing levels from 
freshman to post baccalaureate degree students • The upper levels included 
students v/ho transferred from other colleges, students who changed majors or 
students who were seeking teaching certification after graduation: 



Of the entire student group, 66 per cent indic^ited that their family home 
was in Michigan but outside of the Lansing metropolitan area; 71 per cent of 
the group were women and 29 per cent were men. Nearly all of the students 
(91 per cent) were under 25 years of age, and 77 per cent of them vcre single. 

The students of the University of Minnesota student group responded to 
the descriptive data in a similar manner to the Michig.nn State U;nivcrsity 
student group. Summaries of the data for both groups are given in Tables 2:02 
and 2:03, The only noticeable difference is the number of Minnesota students 
whose family homes were in the Minneapolis metropolitan Area (96 per cent) in 
contrast to the number of Michigan State University stiodents vhose family homes 
v;crc in the I-ansing metropolitan area (28 per cent)^ In response to the MTQ 



Freshman classification 
Sophomore classification 
Junior classification 
Senior classification 
Past B. A. classification 
TOTAL 



8 
30 

9 

_7 
100 
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Table 2:02 

Variable Frcnticnclcs and Icrccntagcs for 
Untvcrsi ty of Mtvi no sola Undcrgradu p ^c Students 



Number of 



Per Cent 



Residence 


i« 


tat ZO) 




1. 


Minncai-olls-St. Paul Area 






OA 


2. 


Other Minnesota City or Town 




1. 


A 
H 


3. 


USA City outside of Minnesota 




U 


U 


A, 


USA Tovm outside of Minnesota 




U 


u 


5. 


Koreicn Cltv or Town 




U 


0 


Sox 




(N 


30) 




1. 


Female 




23 


77 


2. 


Male 




7 


23 


Arc 




(N 


* .»OJ 




I. 


Under 25 years 




it 


on 


2. 


25 - 29 




1 


3 


3. 


30 - 34 




2 


7 


A. 


35 - 39 




0 


0 


5. 


40-44 




0 


0 


6. 


45 - 49 




0 


0 


7. 


50 - 54 




0 


0 


8. 


55-59 




0 


0 


9. 


60 or over 




0 


0 


Marftnl StaLiin 


(N 


- 30) 




1. 


Single 




24 


80 


2. 


Married 




4 


13 


3. 


Widowed 




0 


0 



4. Separated or Divorced 



Employment Plans for Five Years from Kovr 

1. Full-tln^c elementary education personnel 

2. Part-time elementary education personnel 

3. Full-titnc houscvife 

4. Full-time graduate: student 

5. Full-time employment other than elementary 

6. Part- 1 line employment other than elementary 

7. Other 



No Infonnation Available 
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Kmploym ent Plnns for Ten Ye^rs frcwn no w 

1. Full-time elementary education personnel 

2. Part-time elementary education personnel 

3. Fu I l-tiii»e 'liOus<-wife 

4. Full-tinu- }'.radual<« student 

Full-tiiw* oiiiployrw'nt other tlum elementary 
O. Part-time* eiuployiijcnl other tlinn eltfiienlary 
7. Other 



Ho f n r onna t i on A va i 1 able 



Table 2:03 



Variable Frequencies «mJ Percentages for 
Mlcni>;an Stnte University Undergraduate Sf;2^ents 



l^4jiiabcr of 



Per Cent 



Residence 



I. 


Lansing Metropolitan Area 




28 


28 


2. 


Otljcr Michigan City or Town 




66 


66 


3. 


USA City oulsidc of Michigan 




A 


4 


4. 


USA Town outside of J-lichigan 




2 


2 


5. 


To reign City or Town 




0 


0 


Sex 






« 100) 




1. 


Female 




71 


71 


2. 


MaJc 




29 


29 


t££. 




(N 


99) 




1. 


Under 25 years 




90 


91 


2. 


25 - 29 




6 


6 


3. 


30 - 3A 




2 


2 


A. 


35 - 39 




0 


0 


5. 


AO - AA 




0 


0 


6. 


A5 - A9 




0 


0 


7. 


50 - 5A 




1 


I 


8. 


55 - 59 




C 


0 


9. 


60 or o. sr 




0 


0 


Marlt 


nl Status 


(N 


» 100) 




I. 


SinRlc 




77 


77 


2. 


Married 




20 


20 


3. 


Widowed 




0 


0 


A. 


Separated or Divorced 




3 


3 


ilsnployincnt I'l.tns for Five Years frora Mow 


(N 


= 100) 




I. 


Full-?ime fl«'incn( ary education p<'r?;onnel 




72 


72 


2. 


I'.irt-tiino elementary education pcr:;onnel 




12 


12 


3. 


rull-tinio lioo.sewife 




I 


J 


A. 


Full-tinic yrnduatc student 




1 


1 


5. 


Full-tiinc employnient other than clcnjcntary 




3 


3 


6. 


I'art-timc employment other than elementary 




1 


1 


7. 


Other 




10 


10 


Etnployroc-nt I'lnns for Ten Years rrora Now 


(N 


100) 




1. 


Full-tinio clc«5>cntsry education personnel 




A3 


A3 


2. 


Part-tine elcintsntary education personnel 




23 


23 


3. 


Full-time housewfie 




2 


2 


A, 


K«'ll-tiire f.r.id'jate sti'dcnt 




0 


0 


5. 


Full-tin^e cnployiiient otlit-r than elcMcntavy 




lA 


14 


6. 


rart-time employment other than elementary 




6 


6 


7. 


Other 




12 


12 
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scales, the ttioan scores of the two st;u<icnt groups shoved mean dlf fere!:K:es o£ 
or less on twenty of the scnlcs with Che mxitnum difference of •6. It is 
reasonable to assume that the responses of the Michigan State University 
students are representative of students in an elcm^cntary teacher education 
program at a major tmlvcrsity. 

/^ALYSIS BY i ryrcriiiEsiES 
nypolhc?;is 1: Tlicre are no significant; differences between the Graduate 
Teacher Group and tlie hJSU Undergraduate Student Group in 
Ihci^ five year and ten year futwrc career plans. 

Of the Graduate Teacher Group » 50 per cent intend to be teaching full 
time in an elementary school five ye.r rs from now, and 16 per cent intend 
to be teaching part time in an elementary school. Seventy-two per cent of 
the students intend to be teaching full time in five years, and 12 per cent 
intend to teacli part time. The differences between the teacher group and the 
student group were signiftciint at a 5 per a^nt level on the chi-square test 
indicating that more of the student group plan to be teaching five years from 
now. 

Fifty-five per cent and 18 per cent of the Graduate Teacher Group intend 
to be teaching full time and part time in an elemertary school ten years from 
now. The comparable percentages fer the Student Croup were 43 per cent and 
23 per cent. These differences were not significantly diifercnt on the chi*- 
square test at the 5 per cent level. 

Hypothesis 1 was accepted for five year future career piatns for the two 
groups hut rcject<'d for ton year future career plans^ T«^blc 2:04 gives dat«i 
;ui«J p-valucs ic^r t\iO chi-squiiro te^sts. 



Tabic 2:0i 



Cht S qtjnr c Rcfiulti; on Ff vp and Ten Year Future Plans 
for Craduato Teacher Croup and MIchij*«in State lini vcrsi ty Un r>: r adua t c K 



Five Year Ftiture Plans- 



Crads 


• 




92 












3 




8 




2lJ 





Undergrads* 



p 

Value 



Full-time elementary education personnel 

Part-time elej««ntary education personnel 

Full- time hoiisewlfc 

Full-time i^radu^te student 

Full-tlsne employxncnt other than cleiaentary 

Par(:-tinie en^loyxaent other than elcfneutary 

Other 

Total 



10 J 



7^34 .02>K,05 



Ten Year F uture Hans* 



Full-tlmo 


elementary education personnel 


91 


A3 


Part-ttma> 


elementary education personnel 


29 


23 


Fwll-tlm© 




6-1 


2-1 


Full-time 


graduate student 


1 


0 


Full-time 


employment other than elementary 


11 


14 


Part-time 


employment other than elementary 


8 


6 


Other 


Total 


19 J 


12 J 
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Croupin}' of data vas r<fqulred to inect all requirements on the 
chi-squ'irc tcct 
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Hypothesis 2: There ^rc no .significant differences between the Graduate 
Teacher Croup and the KSU Undergraduate Stu<dent Croup in 
their career needs expressed on the 25 scales of The 
Minnesota Importance Qtiestionnatrc ^ 

The minimua possible score on each scale was 4«0 and the maxisnum was 
20«0 giving an avera^^e need score o£ 12«0« The range of mean responses on the 
25 scales for the Graduate Teacher Cfoup vas 12.2 to 17.0#» The range for the 
Undergraduate Croup was 9#9 to 17#3. Table 2:05 lists the rank order of needs 
as indicated by the two groups* A summary of scale means and standard 
deviations for each group is given in Table 2:06. A cosmplcte report of MIQ 
results is Included in the appendix* 

Tlie tnultivariatr tc?;t of equality indicated an overall difference on th^ 
MIQ scale scores with a less than 0*00 probability of happening ky chance. The 
unvariate test indicated ten scales in which significant differences between the 
two groups were noted with less than .07 probability of occurring by chance: 
Dedication of Teachers^ Advancement, Conq;>ensation9 Independence, Recognition, 
Supervision (Human Relations), Supervision (Technical), Work Accomplishment, 
Work Involvement » and General Factor* Students indicated a greater need than 
the Graduate Te-iclier Croup in Dedication of Teachers, Independence, Work 
Invoivcmont, and Ccncrnl Factor, but a significantly lower need iluw iUc 
Graduate Teacher Croup in Advancement, Compensation* Recognition, Supervision 
(Human Relations), Supervision (Technical), and Work Accomplishment* The Step 
Down F Test reported the General Factor with F « 3.76 and a P* Value less than .OS. 
Table 2:07 gives results of the Analysis of Variance Tests. Hypothesis 2 was 
rejected for ten of the twenty-five scales of career needs on V\c Min nesota 
importance f ^icstiotm^ ti ro- 
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Tabic 2:05 
Rnnkinn of Mcati Scenic Scores 
Graduate* Tonchrr Croup and Michi^^ nn St.ito Uni vorfii ty Undorrradii.Ttx? Student Croup 



Crat li ^nto T cnchcr Group 
N « 178 



ScaIc 



Mean 



i!p<ipr£rA<3v^i?^g Student Croup 
N 100 



Seale 



Mean 



General F*ictor 
Creat i vl ty 
Cooperation 
Dediciitinn of Tcnclicrn 
Ability Utilization 



17.0 
16.7 
16.7 
16.7 
16.6 



General Faciot 
Dedication of Teachers 
Cooperation 
Creativity 
Social Service 



17.6 
17.3 
16.9 
16.9 
16.6 



Supervl.?icn (Technical) 16.5 

Work Challcnr.e 16.2 

Co-Workers (Friendliness) 16.0 

Social Service 16.0 

Co-Workers (Performance) 15.8 



Ability Utilization 
Co-Workcrs (Friendliness) 
Organization Control 
Work Challcnco 
Co-Workcrs (Pe rformance ) 



16.4 
15.8 
15*8 
15.8 
15.5 



Supervision (Humn R^^latlons) 15*8 



Organization Control 
R<?.sponsibi lity 
Variety 
Closure 



15.7 
15.3 
15.0 
IA.9 



Supexrvlsion (Technical) 15»4 

Responsibility 15.2 

Supervision (Human Relations) 15.1 

Variety 15#0 

Individual Identity 14.8 



Cc»inpt»n s a t i on ( Amo u n t ) 
Individual Identity 
Security 

Career Development 
Work Involvement 



14.4 
14.4 
14.3 

n 8 

13.8 



Closure 

Work Involvement 

Independence 

Security 

Career Development 



14.6 
14.6 
14.4 
14.0 
13.2 



Independence 

Advancement 

Recognition 

Work Accoiripl J r4nncnt 

Structure 



13.7 
13.4 
12.6 
12.4 
12.2 



Compensation 

Advancement 

Structure 

Recognition 

Work Accomplishment 



13.1 
12.2 
11.6 
11.6 
9.9 
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Tiiblc 2; 06 

Sc^lo Heans and S tnfldard Dcvjatlons for Tifiree Croups 



Graduate University of Michigan State 

Sea lie Teacher Croup Minnesota Under- University Underfirads* 

N » 178 Crads, K 30 H « 100 





5f 


s.d. 


X 


iQ.d. 


X 


s.d. 


Ability Utilization 


16.6 


2.56 


16.5 


2.49 


16.4 


2.42 


Dedication o£ Teachers 


16.7 


2.28 


17.0 


1.96 


17.3 


2.21 


Advancement 


13.4 


3.27 


11.7 


3.16 


12.2 


3.50 


Career Dcvclopnetit 


13.8 


2.79 


12.9 


2.76 


13.2 


2.96 


Closure 


14.9 


2.99 


14.3 


3.08 


14.6 


3.12 


Compensation (Amount) 


IA.4 


2.80 


12.9 


3.49 


13.1 


3.17 


Cooperation 


16.7 


2.58 


16.8 


2.36 


16.9 


2.58 


Co-Workers (Friendliness) 


16.0 


2.82 


15.9 


2.55 


15.8 


2.97 


Co-Workcrs (Performance) 


15.8 


2,93 


15.3 


2.35 


15.5 


3.05 


Creativity 


16.7 


2.53 


16.7 


2.32 


16.9 


2.57 


Independence 


13.7 


3.15 


14.3 


3.24 


14.4 


2.84 


Individual Identity 


1A.4 


2.81 


15.1 


2,59 


14.8 


2.98 


Organization Control 


15.7 


2.55 


15.7 


2.89 


15.8 


2.67 


Recognition 


12.6 


3.15 


11.5 


2.87 


11.6 


3.30 


Responsibility 


15.3 


2.54 


15.4 


2.16 


15.2 


2.35 


Security 


14. 3 


2.98 


13.7 


2.68 


14.0 


3.55 


Social Service 


16.0 


3.07 


16.0 


3.16 


16.6 


2.97 


Structure 


12.2 


2.65 


11.5 


2.34 


11.6 


2.70 


Supervision (Human Relations) 


15.8 


2.79 


15.4 


2.58 


15.1 


2o69 


Supervision (Technical) 


16.5 


2.55 


15.4 


2.33 


15.4 


2.61 


Variety 


15.0 


2.80 


15.5 


2.39 


15.0 


2.67 


Work Accorap J i Kliracnt , 


12.4 


2.62 


10.2 


2.02 


9.9 


2.69 


Work Cliallcnn'' 


16.2 


2.70 


1&.3 


2.80 


15.8 


2,K0 


Work InvolvcTOcnt 


13.8 


3.14 


14.3 


3.02 


14.6 


2.66 


CD?r*l Fnctor 


17.0 


2.41 


18.0 


1.63 


17.6 


1.96 



Tabic 2:07 

Multtv.^/l/it<^ and Univarl/itc Analy sis, of Varian ce; for MIQ Scale Means 
Gradua te Teacher Croup Versus^ MSU Undcrg;raduate Stud^CTit Croup 

MuUivari.itc Test of Jtjqunlity of Mean Vectors 
F-ratlo 6.78 
D.F. «= 25 and 252.00 
P<0.00 

Univariate lest 

Scale Univariate F P Less Than Significant Factors 



Ability Utilization 


.59 


.44 




Dedication of Teachers 


5.24 


.02 


* 


Adv.mccnMint 


8.35 


.00 


* 


Career OevcToptient 


2.26 


.13 




Closure 


.62 


.43 




Compensation (Amount) 


11.83 


.00 


* 


Cooperation 


.33 


.57 




Co-workers (Friendliness) 


.33 


.57 




Co-workers (Performance) 


.54 


.46 




Creativity 


.02 


.90 




Independence 


3.27 


.07 


* 


Individual Id»!ntlty 


.70 


.40 




Organization Control 


.03 


.86 




Recognition 


5.69 


.02 


* 


Responsibil ity 


.05 


.83 




Security 


.64 


.42 




Social Service 


2.15 


.14 




Structure 


2.96 


.09 




Supervision (Human Relations) 


4.65 


.03 


* 


Supervision (Technical) 


11.49 


.00 


* 


Variety 


.00 


.95 




Work Accomplishment 


60.80 


.00 


* 


Work Challenge 


1.85 


.18 




Work Involvement 


4.59 


.03 


* 


General Factor 


4.01 


.05 


* 
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Dfgrcci; of Freedom - I 

Dcj;rt»cs of Freedom for Krror - 276 



CHAPTER III 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
Findings of the Study 

Only 61 per cent of the Graduate To^ichor Group were teaching full tiwc 
at the time the questionnaire was mailed in February 1972. Fifty-five per 
cent indicated that they intend to be teaching full time five years from now; 
16 per cent intend to be teaching part time in an elementary school. The 
percentages for the Undergraduate Student Group were significantly different, 
72 per cent intend to be teaching full time and 12 per cent Intend to be 
teaching part time. A very high percentage of the Undergradu^?te Student 
Croup might be expected to be using their professional training in the initial 
years following their graduation. It is important to note, however, that less 
tfian thrcc-feurthi; indicate that they will be using their training in full time 
employment five years from the time they answered the questionnaire. 

The percentage of students who plan full time employment In elementary 
school teaching ten years In the future drops to 4i3 per cent; 23 per cent hope 
to have part time teaching employment. These figures did not differ signif- 
icantly from the Graduate Teacher Group. 

At best, less than half of the students expect an uninterrupted teaching 
career. It accm^ reasonable to assume that some of the students mifiht plan 
to return to tcacfiing when anticipated family obligations les^CMi. These 
resuJts seem to support Donald Super's career delineations for women 
teaclicrs: the "conventional career pattern," choosing teaching as n stop 
gap employment before marriage and then becoming full time liomomakers, or 
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the "interrupted career pattern", former teachers i^eturning to teaching 
after years at home raising a family.^ 

The two groups both ranked four scales of The Minnesota Importance 
Questionnaire as their highest need areas in teaching: General Factor, 
(over all satisfaction). Creativity (time to try my ovn ideas), Cooperation 
(compatibility betvjeen teachers and staff) and Dedication of Teachers 
(concern for the education of children). There was agreement between the 
two groups on the four areas of least priority in needs: Work Accomplishment, 
(little paper work). Structure (having a clear idea of what is expected), 
Recognition (getting full credit for work done) and Advancement (opportunities 
for advancement in work) . 

The mean differences between the two groups were not significantly 
different for fifteen of the twenty five scales tested: Ability Utilization, 
Career Development, Closure, Cooperation, Co-Workers (friendliness), Co- 
Workers (performance), Creativity, Individual Identity, Organization Control, 
Responsibility, Security, Social Service, Structure, Variety and Work Challenge. 
On four of the scales, the Undergraduate Group showed a significantly higher 
need: Dedication of Teachers, Independence, Work Involvement and General 
Factor. For six of the scales the Undergraduate Group indicated a signifi- 
cantly lower need: Advancement, Compensation, Recognition, Supervision (Human 
relations). Supervision (Technical), and Work Accomplishment. Some of the 
differences in needs may be explained by a limited understanding of the career 
they are entering which undergraduate students could be expected to have. The 
higher need for Independence as well as less desire for Supervision might be 
explained by a natural desire of young people for self-directioii which family 
and .sc h ool obli Rat ions have limited up to this point. Certainly a beginning 

^Donald H. Super, et.cil. Voca 1 3 o nt)! Dcvo 1 opmon i : A Framework for 

H cs<?/ir ch« Now York: IJurccUi of Publj cntlons , Teachers Colle}.;c, Colunji)ln 
University, 1957, p. 77 
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teacher's compensation looks adequate to a student who anticipates a 
professional salary after years of expensive schooling and limited income. 
Increasing Compensation, Advancement and Recognition arc all long range 
career goals which might not be of concern to beginning teachers. Work 
Accomplishment (little paper work) was rated as of little importance by 
both groups, but beginning teachers had sigitif icantly less concern that 
this aspect of Leaching would be a factor in their jjob satisfaction. 

IMPIJCATIONS FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

1. Tliore are 1.7 women teachers in the United States according to the 

2 

Occupational Outlook Handbook. Elementary school teaching continues 
to employ women predominantly, women who also expect to fill the 
role of homemaker and mother. There is a desire for part time 
employment possibilities among many teachers and students preparing 
for teaching. School systems need to e:^^;Tfci4* a-^th-e advantages a 
more flexible eirployment policy might offer for improving the quality 
of teaching and increasing the job satisfaction of teachers. 

2. Compensation is the major factor in ae^otiations between school boards 
and teachers yet the Teachers Group in this study ranked fifteen o£ 
the twenty-five scales more important than compensation; the Student 
Group ranked twenty scales more important. Attention needs to be given 
to other priorities of work satisfaction in teaching when school 
board and teacher's organizations discuss terms. 

3. Four scales were among the highest areas of need for both groups: 
Cencrnl Factor, Creativity • Cooperation and Dedicntion of Teacltcrs. 
Administrators and teachers should examine their individual school 

2 

Occupa tional Out look Handbook , 1972-/3 Edition, Wa.shin^^ton, D.C., 
U.S . . Dcparimcnt of Labor, liureau of Labor Statistics* 
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settings for these qualities and formulate specific programs for 
implementing needed improvements. 
4. School systems should accept that a specific characteristic of 
elementary school teaching is the interrupted career pattern. 
Programs should provide for updating teaching skills vhen a pexson 
reenters teaching. Thcjy should provide for integration of new teachers, 
recognizing the special needs that new teachers have. They should 
investigate whether employment regulations force teachers to maintain 
a full time job when the job conflicts vjith other responsibilities 
and interests, affecting the quality of instruction teachers are able 
to offer to children. 

I M1>L1 CATIONS FOR TKACIIER EDUCATION 

1. There continues to be a low percentage of men entering the field of 
elementary education. Schools of Education need to examine their 
efforts to attract more men into teaching. 

2. Some of the differences on scale scores b^-itv/een the Teacher Group and 
the Student Group may be attributable to u lack of knowledge offered 
to students about the profession. Early and often in their pre- 
paration, students need direct contact with children and teacher.s in 
a school setting. Students need to know more than how to teach, they 
need to know their own needs as employees, the characteristics of 
teaching as a career choice, and the research findings on teaching 
and teachers. They need to understand themselves as new graduates 
eritering teaching, but they also need to see their possible role in 
education later in life. 
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3. The Teacher Group and the Student Group showed a difference in their 
perspective of the technical aspects of the principal's role. 
Students showed a significantly lower need for this dimension than 
the Teacher Group. During their preparation, students should see 
evidence of good supervision as they observe in schools and should be 
helped to recognize the principal as an important guide for continuing 
growth in teaching competence. 

A. Students need help in understanding their own career needs* They 
need help in selecting employment in a school system which will meet 
their expectations. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 

1. A better description of the teacher's responsibilities in the con- 
temporary elementary school is needed so that realistic expectations 
can be set and innovations can be selected with dimensions of reality 
in mind. 

2. More career research in teaching is needed: why people enter teaching; 
why they leave it; why teachers leave general classroom responsibilities 
and enter special cla^s teaching areas. More research is needed 
comparing teaching to other career chcrlces, particularly areas which 
also employ a high percentage of women, 

3. Studies need to be conducted which relate the needs of teachers and 
their levels of satisfaction in the job to their measured effectiveness 
aK teachers, a dimension which is called "satisf actorincss" in the 
Work Adjust':ient Project theory. 

A. Increased understanding of the student's perception of teaching as 
a career is needed. V7e need to find out how his needs change as he 
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goes through tfnc training program and how his needs are satisfied in 
his bcginnln/j^ teaching assignment. 

The scope cif.thls study was limited in numbers of participants and 
in range of scales tested. The attitudes of similar student and 
teacher groups should be tested to verify the findings reported in 
this paper. Other scales than those selected for this study should 
be investigated. 
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Appendix ;01 



Sunmuiry Statistics for Minnes otra Importance Ques trionnai re 
Graduatio Teacher Croup 
N ^ 178 



Scale 


Mean 


SI) 


Hoyt 
Reliability 
Coefficient 


Standard 
Error of 
Measurement 


Ability Utilization 


16.6 


2 


.56 


,89 


.85 


Dedication of Teachers 


16,7 


2 


,28 


,76 


1,13 


Advancement 


13.4 


3 


,27 


.93 


,:;88 


Career Development 


13.8 


2 


.79 


.79 


1,28 


Closure 


14.9 


2 


.99 


.92 


,83 


Compensation (Amount) 


14.4 


2 


,80 


.92 


,79 


Cooperation 


16,7 


2. 


.58 


,91 


.77 


Co-workers (Friendliness) 


16,0 


2, 


.82 


.90 


.90 


Co-workers (Performance) 


15.8 


2, 


,93 


,91 


.88 


Creativity 


16.7 


2. 


,53 


,90 


.80 


Independence 


13.7 


3. 


,15 


.85 


1.20 


Individual Identity 


14.4 


2, 


,80 


.81 


1.23 


Organization Control 


15.7 


2, 


,55 


.89 


.85 


Recognition 


12.6 


3. 


15 


,90 


.98 


Responsibility 


15.3 


2. 


54 


.87 


.92 


Security 


14.3 


2. 


98 


.92 


.85 


Social Service 


16.0 


3. 


07 


.96 


.63 


Structure 


12.2 


2. 


65 


.'.4 


1.36 


Supervision (Human Relations) 


15.8 


2, 


79 


,81 


1.22 


Suporvi si on (Technical) 


16.5 


2, 


55 


,79 


1, 17 


Variety 


15,0 


2. 


80 


. f:7 


1 . 02 


Work Accoinpl i sliment 


12, ^( 


2, 


62 


.05 


1..^6 


Work (;i:a 1 1 ciij-e 


10.2 


2 , 


70 


.91 


. m 


V.'ork 1 11 vo 1 vciisenl 


1 :i . '6 


i. 


i/i 


. 7 H 


1 .-'.0 


^ T.il l'.M ((ir 


1 7,0 




.'t 1 


. 


1 . in 
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Appendix :02 



SxaoMTY Statistics for Minnesota Import anec Oicsttonnafre 
MichiKan State Undergraduate Students 
N « 100 



Hoyt Standard 

Scale Mean SD Reliability Error of 









Coefficient 


Measurement 


Ability Utilization 


16.4 


2.42 


.82 


1.18 


Dedication of Teachers 


17,3 


2.21 


.68 


1.09 


Advancement 


12.2 


3.50 


.93 


.81 


Career Dcvelopincnt 


13.2 


2.96 


.75 


1.27 


Closure 


14.6 


3.12 


.90 


.84 


Compensation (Amount) 


13.1 


3.17 


.90 


• 89 


Cooperation 


16.9 


2.58 


.89 


.75 


Co*V?orkers (Friendliness) 


15.8 


2.97 


.86 


.96 


Co-Workers (Performance) 


15.5 


3.05 


.87 


.95 


Creativity 


16.7 


2.57 


.81 


.96 


Independence 


1A.4 


2.84 


.78 


1.16 


Individual Identity 


14.8 


2.98 


.77 


1.23 


Organization Control 


15.8 


2.67 


.86 


.88 


Recognition 


llr6 


3.30 


.85 


1. 12 


Responsibility 


15.2 


2.35 


.79 


.94 


Security 


14.0 


3.'i5 


.91 


.93 


Social Service 


16.6 


2.97 


.88 


.88 


Structure 


11.6 


2.70 


.69 


1.30 


Supervision (Human Relations) 


15.1 


2.69 


.63 


1.42 


Supervision (Technical) 


15.4 


2.61 


.73 


1.18 


Variety 


15.0 


2.67 


.77 


1.12 


VJork Accomplishment 


9.9 


2.09 


.62 


1.43 


Work Challenge 


15.6 


2.80 


.88 


.86 


O Involvrinent 


14.6 


2.66 


.66 


1.34 
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1.45 


"SSSSSl'al Factor 


17.6 


1.96 


.73 



• * Appendix :03 

Stgmttnry St^ifistics for !M inncsota Inn^rtaiicc Questionnaire 
University of Hlntiesota Under ^^raduate Students 

K - JO 



Scale 


Mean 


SD 


Hoyt 
Reliability 
Coefficient 


Standard 
Error of 
Measurement 


Ability Utilization 


16.5 


2.49 


.as 


1.48 


Dedication of Teachers 


17.0 


1.96 


.63 


1.03 


Advancement 


11.7 


3.16 


.87 


1.01 


Career Dnvclopmcnt 


12.9 


2.76 


.65 


1.41 


Closure 


14.3 


3.08 


.82 


1.14 


Con^nScitlon (Arootint) 


12.9 


3.49 


.93 


.61 


Cooperation 


16.8 


2.36 


.84 


.82 


Co-Workers (Friendliness) 


15.9 


2.55 


.83 


.92 


Co-Workers (i^erformance) 


15.3 


2.38 


.85 


.80 


Creativity 


16.7 


2.32 


.79 


.92 


Independence 


14.3 


3.24 


.87 


1.02 


Individual Identity 


15.1 


2.59 


.71 


1.20 


Organization Control 


15.7 


2.89 


.86 


.93 


Recognition 


11.5 


2.87 


.81 


1.08 


Responsibility 


15.4 


2.16 


.68 


1.05 


Security 


13.7 


2.68 


.82 


.99 


Social Service 


16.0 


3.16 


.94 


.69 


Structure 


11.5 


2.34 


.65 


1.20 


Supervision (llunuin Relations) 


15.4 


2.58 


.69 


1.25 


Supervision (Technical) 


15.4 


2.33 


.66 


1.17 


Variety 


15.5 


2.39 


74 


1 06 


Work Accoa^l ishrocnt . 


10.2 


2.02 


.39 


1.36 


Work CItallcnBC 


16.3 


2.80 


.74 


1.25 


Work Involvement 


14.3 


3.02 


.69 


1.46 


^^^.-ral Factor 


18.0 


1.63 


.73 


.99 
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BEST COPY AVAIlLfttt& 



Appendix :04 

CAREER DSVELOFMsNT Or TEACHi^^^S 



) -5 

6" 9 
io - 12 



13-15 
20 -'23 



I ! 



PilESKNT ADDRESS: 



(Circle One) 



< 



c 
'tj 



Ou 




24 



25-26 



I 



27-28 



29-30 

: I 

3^1 .36' 

: 1 


37-39 



40-45 



46-48 



49-54 



55-57 



58 .63 



64 66 



PERSONAL INFORMATION: 



Sex: , Femo!e 

Marital Status: 

- Single 

- -.Widowed 

Number of children 
Number oF children 
living of home 



.Male 



Age: 



Married 
Soparoled or 

Divorced 



Under 75 

30-34 

40-44 

50-54 



. .25.29 
. 35-39 
.... 45.49 

55 59 

.^60 or over 



67- 72 



73 - 75 



1 -5 



69 

t ■ I 
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10- 14 



15 18 



I J 



* Characteristics of Your Present ISmplojTnent and Your Future Employment Aspirations: 



Under 5 YEAR circle the number corrciponding to the group you onticipat'. beimj idenliTied wiih five yoors from now. 
Undpf 10 YEAR cifcU- the number corresponding io the group you onficipnte beirq identified wifh fen yeorj from now. 

SY»or 10Y«or 



1. fmnloyt'tJ full tinu- .............. I ) 

2. Cntpl^Y^**' I'"'' tinm. 30".« o* !♦»»% . . - . . . V V 

3. ImpJoyrd part Umi*. mor« thon 50".. .... H i 

4. Full k'lnxi* hou»owif«», not profri^ioncilly rniploynd 4 4 

5. run TIME GRADUATE STUDENT, NOT OTHERWISE EMPLOYED 5 5 

6. No! e .ployed 6 6 

5 Yeor 10 Y«or 

1. Eiamcntory education personnel (closiroom cind Spocial program teachers, supervisors, 

odmihisl/otors, etc.) 1 1 

2. Secondory education personnel (clossroom teachers, supervisors^ adminiSfratOfi, etc.) 2 2 

3. Higher Qducotion personnel {clossroom iaachon, supervisorl, administrators, eic.) 3 3 

4. Governmentol agency perionnol (stoto ond/or federol deportment ontployees, penal 

inslltutian employees, etc.) 4 4 

5. Profossjonol orgonizotion personnel (oxeculive secretaries and/or chairmen in M£A, AFT, etc.) 5 5 



ll&e of Professional Time 



Under DESIRED estimote the percentogff of t/me you would iiko to devote to each activity. 

1. Adminisiiotion (including supervision, staff conferences, etc.) 

2. Tpoching (including odvising, group in-service work, etc.) 

3. Research {including originot crcotions, scholarly Writing, etc.) 

4. Service (including work wilh persons qnd/or agencies, consulting, etc.) , . 

5. Gencrol work (professional octivities not included above) 
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SECTION U: mpomAHCB 



In this section we would Itke you to rote how imporlont eoch aspect would be m your IDEAl elementary fchooi leaching p«iltior» — fh# kmd of loccfe- 
ing position you wcufd mosf tiUe to hove. 

On this page ond the following poges you will find stotements about ccrtoin aspects of work thot many people ftnd Imporlonl. 

• Read eoch slotcfuent corcfully. 

• Decide how important that aspect of work is to you in terms of your ideol teoching job — the kind of teaching position you would most like 
to have. 

Circle if you feel that it is NOT IMPORTANT (that you can cosily do without it). 
, Circle "2" if you feet that il is OMY SLIOHTLY IMPORTANT (that, if need be, you con do without it). 
Circle "3" if you ftrel thot it is IMPORTANT (tho! It \i hord to do wilhouf it). 
Circle "4" if you feel thot if is VERY (MPORTANT (thai it Is very hard to do wifbotit U). 
CWde *'S*' if you feel that if h EXTREMELY IMPORTANT (thaf if h impossible fo do without it). 

• Be sure to keep the ospect in mmd when roling how importanJ it h lo you on your ideal tcoching poiition. 

• Do Ibis for all slotemcnls. Answer every stotement. 

• Do not turn bock lo previous statements. c 
Be frank. Give a true picture of how imporlont you consider each aspect ^ 
to bo in trrms of your ideot tcoching position. I* 

In my ideal teaching iK>sltio«, how important is it that ... | 

1. I would have the chance to do work thol is well suited to my obilitles 

2. Teochtrs would be dedicated to the cducotian of children 

3. There would be opportunities for odvonccment in this work 

4. .My work would lead la the dovefopment of my career , 

5. I would hove the chance to complete o task I storied , , 
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6. The pay would be foir for the work t do 

7. There would bo coopejration between teachers and other staff members 

8. There would be a spirit of coapcrotion cimong the teachers 

9. My co'workcrs would v/ork hard . , . 

10. There would bo liinr to try out some of my own idoos 



11. Thore would hct Ihi* ch<inro to work ij»ffof'i'iidently of otheri . . . . ^ . . . 

12. I woufd not fewl lost at on <mlivi(luc»l mi ri»y tirinol system 

13. I wowtd be giv<«n ff i I'dom in iiw v. ciyi oiy<l mutant o' do»j»y n»y wiul. 

14. I v/oulcf g«f full crodif fo/ Iho wo.-k I do , 

15. I would b<i responiiblfl for plonnina my work , 
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fa my idfal tMrltini; t»>siU€in« hmr important b it that 

14. t tmM terl UM » « «Wv4 fWe i^fc , . , , . , 

I?. 1 diMMv t«» W fl«l tevvk* «• ^4*^ . , . .... 

II. i w«wM Wt« • •* I •M f»^^«^ «• d* 

if, pvifecifrd w*iM w**! wf«S Iw* u »cti g »> 

>t. rK«r« W v«vi«>tf •wy w»rh , 

22. tti*f« w»«M ^ Ullt ^p<*v «wk i fMw* 4* 

21. XW% wmifV h9 cWftfWn^iftg 

22. I %^vV iMf |«b 

24. Xh%f w^vM ht *• »l in|r ben cbiUt^et , 

22. I woWld b« M» t* ^« toff««*tK«t>4 «^0^hwl>n« , 

2t. Thtf» cK«fKri «4>fiirkg ^iheod In iUt mtk , 

22. Mf wfcf^ wovM ^ pmri efcp«w»dm9 Cftr*«f in fK» ftcfv^el trileiii . . . , 

20. f W^M ^ M* «• C»(l««r 9 4«t<t fkv^^tl CMplr1«M , 
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31. tAf pmf w€i«iM c4>«vif>«nftot« fo* tK» amount el «y*rk I do 

22. TK^« wovtd b« o w!Km9n««« «« coep«t«t« om^ng «h» l«tot focw!*|' 

22. Mf co'wotlvr* w»M be f««««idly » . 

24. 9Af t«-wf*<i«rs would i»« compotf^nf «oorK«rt 

25. Tfioro w»v!d bo 1o do #»ow ond ofSgtfwf <Ktng« m tvecbtng 

24. f horo wotfid b« Hie rhence to do work wHKovi mtfch tvpervit'too 

27. f wovid f rrl importoni os on «ndiv*dwol In mf tchoot tritem 

21. Titer* wowld be the (rredom to de o to&k mf own wof . . 

2ff. t wowld gel rece9mtion for the work | we««1d de 

40. TKore woyl^ be the chonco to moke ^cct*ioiii on my own s . » 

4U Mf Job wowld provads (of m tecwre ftftwrc 

42. There wovid be the thonce 4o bt of service to people « 

42. I woMtd bove • detinrle rotHine In my Job 

44. Mr p'^inc^pol would bock *tp bit f ocutty wilb porentt - 

42. My pfWkcipol wcvid be co»*^f»elenl in mokieg decUioni 

44. There wovtd be ^e fhonco to de diHeronf Ihmgt from time to limo 

47. t would 1)0 ve few mtHifvgs thol I htt«« to otfond - ** 

42. f would bt obl« to do ^wock tbo< chottengci mf obilit>ei * 

49. The lob would become o poet e' me. ihe I hold ihe ]ob 

50. I would like iKe work i would be €^Sng . ... 

21. There would be the chor*eo^%o ^e tmnclhiriii Ihot mokc« u»e of ntf obclftin . . 

52. I would huve tho chu^^ t« do my be it of oil limni . , 

52. There would be fl^bncet fo« odvof*cein»M «n the work 

54. There wou^ o «oriHf of otp^cti in my work • « 

52. 1 wout^ Keve tbe chorvce to complete eoch totk 

54. The tolery woul^ br od«^w«te *. . . 

57. There would be willingo^ee «f feocbert oi»d othr/ ttoff le ceoptioto ........ 

52. M)r co-worker* would be oo«)r lo moke friendt with 

52. My CO'WOrkcri would be dSi^cnl workers 

40. There would be time lo douelop new «nd beller wofi 4o teach 

41. There would bo the cKortco to do my work wifKout depeAding ort e^eri . . . . 

42. The |*eopl« with tvherm f %b'ould work would core «bouf me oi on «ndi«'iduol 
There wovtJ be the iMedom to decide liow to do tny work 

44. The prmcJpol would Irit «no w\t^n 1 beve dorte o good job tn tencbU^g ...•«. 
42. I would hove tl>o freedom t« ^^te my 4»wn ludgfovnl * . 

My work, would provide ia* itr^y emptormerti « 

47. There would b* th« chorftco to I^^'m l^eoplr . 

42.. There wcMrtd bo «>N»re «o«rf ^ m|>eclt in my work , 

47. M|r prIoAtpol Would botMlSe f oiiljr fKo complomit broughl bf t«ocbof» 

My p»lt>cipol would proeklo belp on Kord prol4em« 



In my Ideal tenchinc pOKitiosu how itnporUnt is it Uiat . . • 

w*«ll 

?4. f frtAd •^'t^f imtk'm^ cbo^t ir»cH^. iH\t l««^«r 4 b*e» 4m« ^% H 

?S. I w»«y Mit^ •«|»eitt •! fiiy |»b , 

f K«4rt «K« cK<Mw f« fn«U •f mr «W«f^#4*« sfi^ ilt^Pa , 

>f . Mf w»«k l*«if f* fnp>l4 >r*9r^«» l*i •►•if K^trtf . , , 

ftO. Il»f>»t wMfM m €^mntt 1« ftnith wK«t f •tod 

• t Mr wov^d relWfi t»>» lyD« «f w*fV I ^ ^ , , 

•7. TK*«« w»wM • •|>ivi4 of coep»r««»«<i em»f»9 «n of fK* p»*pU in tcfi**! 

t3. M|r c»'W*r1i«M wevid 9*1 oteng wH'fi ♦«<h «lKer ^ 

|4. Mr f'W»rk%rti «vc»«^td be tffiCJtrn* l««icf^»fft 

85. TK««e wpwM b* titn# Uf tuy pwn methcKf* of f*ecKi«^ 

M. Th«f« wovtd b« tK« ctiMK* t9 work vndrr i»1tl« iwperviiioA 

87. I wcyM #«m«H« •!% i««<iivtdw«( even #1 | d« tKe tome wrorli otKcre cire deH»9 

88. Hbtre b« 4K.e f#erdom le dm my wirf V | tUmK belt 

€f . I ^'cvld pth^ f>roi*e lor doing o good job ■ 

90* l^•fe wocjW be «n««ih r«ftp«niibili«r «>r work , 

91. Mr •emptor''**'** w^toW be ttt^f .... , 

W. I wevid fc»ve tKe <H«f»c# to do *)»5n©i ffrf f>«oy>le ....^ » 

9}. Mr re4f>»nft>bflili€t wedd be cleorlr ond compteieir pf eienled 

74. Th^re wQvid be €» per»onol relotionihip bHwe^n mr principal ond the locvttr - . 

?5. Mr principal wovld gu'de bis focvhy » . . ^ 

94. t1>«re w»wtd b» iKe cbonce 10 do many different tHingi 2n mr word 

97. I would b«v« few ejiiro re»p0n»ib«Uiiefc 

9B> 4 wowld b* obte 1o de work ihol would cbotiengt mr *L>Ht • . * . 

9% I wovtd *n|or foLSng worL Koffi*« fK« loncjer I held tbe pot(f«04« 

too. f wotftd liL* mr iob« off ibing* corttitftfd , 



1. WKot do |r»w l*ke obovt lifoching eft « corcer? 



i, Wiiol fhortge* or ♦^^gqrttiont wbuld rou rec«mm«nd to mole troibing a belter corr»r rKotce? 



J Who lAtu^enced r<^v7 How d>d yov g^f into teocUpng? 



4 $9 •••««lMtt<i Mt «• .««««.«.« itMtottitid CM «(ii*r«>f*inQ tn it* (Mtiorl'^oM «f rc^pcible groduotrit Why? 



S WUitt other citrf rr ^ld» oppc^l tt* youl 



THANK YOU! 



